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which allows free men to discharge their functions freely.
Social freedom is, indeed, a conception which the modern world
has almost entirely lost. The village community, the manor,
the small and the great 'honours,' the parish, the diocese and
the province, each was a self-governing institution limited only
in its freedom by its few and defined obligations but not subject
even theoretically to the political dictation of king or parliament
or pope.

The statesmen of the Middle Ages possessed not only this much
of wisdom but considerably more subtlety than most of their
successors. When, for instance, the reformed papacy claimed
in the Conqueror's time the sole right of appointing bishops
and went on to claim sovereign rights over their appointees, it
was obvious, since the lay hold on investitures and the
political subordination of the bishops to the secular government
was universal, that an issue had been raised which, if pressed to
a strictly logical conclusion, must shake all Christendom. Yet
the Middle Ages, so often denounced as violent and fanatical,
found a solution whereby the bishops did homage to Crown for
their temporalities but exercised their spiritual functions under
the sole jurisdiction of the papacy. The solution will sound
simple and easy only to those who do not reflect that in our age
we have altogether failed to find a solution to this problem
other than totalitarianism on the one hand and secularism on
the other. We cannot even find a tolerable solution to the
problem of maintaining our own church schools. The medieval
solution of political freedom within a closed moral system is
beyond or beneath our comprehension. We have forgotten in
whose service alone is perfect freedom.

Equally subtle was the dual system through which in England
under Normans and Plantagenets the Crown supplemented and
in the end supplanted the fetfdal system as the chief instrument
of government. Before the days of a money economy, the
king's court and the great baronial and episcopal establishments
were maintained by services rendered in kind, and, before the
days of the siege engine and the cross-bow, the knight dominated
the battlefield and the castle was impregnable. Under these
conditions the feudal system needed to be supplemented only
by the king's chancery or writing office and by his central